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THREE STUDIES IN CRITICISM * 


I 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND LITERARY CRITICISM 
I 


SYCHO-ANALYSIS is very much in the air at present. 
No scientific theme, for the last ten years, has more 
widely attracted the attention of the general public. The 
flood of explanation, discussion, and comment shows no 
decrease; and whilst the learned disagree as to the merits 
of the new method, the common man, and the man of 
letters, have eagerly seized upon its sensational or dramatic 
possibilities. Having spread rapidly over Europe, and 
from the Old World to the New, it has entered into the 
very consciousness of our time. 

A working knowledge of it can thus be taken for granted. 
Still, it may not be entirely superfluous to repeat that 
psycho-analysis, with which the name of Freud, and perhaps 
that of Jung, are prominently associated, is before all an 
analysis of the ‘‘psyche’’, or of the whole soul, not excluding 
the subconscious self. This is normally hidden and re- 
pressed; it expresses itself through dreams, and is secretly 
at work in the higher activities of the mind. Unravelling 
the tangled threads of inner experience, the “complexes” 
or abnormalities of character, and the elusive logic of 


1 Three lectures, the first and third of which were delivered at the Rice 
Institute in the spring of 1924 by Louis Cazamian, Professor of English Lit- 
erature at the University of Paris. 
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dream states, the specialist can probe the mysteries of the 
subconscious. What he discovers is a sort of obscured and 
buried layer, the confused mass of pre-human or barbarous 
development; a pitiless, brutal or shameful domain, lying 
under the clear world of civilized, moralized being. In that 
region of our selves, instinct is a supreme law; and all in- 
stincts are more or less directly connected with the “libido” 
or desire of the sentient being for the satisfaction of its 
appetites. Among the various forms of the libido, the 
sexual are practically predominant. Following those clues 
through the puzzles of behavior and the riddles of artistic 
expression, turning to use the involuntary confessions to be 
found in the visions of the dreamer, the imaginings of the 
poet, and all the spontaneous initiatives of the soul, the 
mental doctor can effect cures; he throws a ray of light on 
the hidden cause; and by revealing to us our secret wishes, 
enables us to satisfy or to eradicate them. 

It can be seen from this extremely brief account that 
psycho-analysis has no less to do with the problem of art 
than with that of morality. The object of the following 
short study is not to pass judgment once more on the merit 
of the doctrine: that should be left to the competent per- 
sons; nor even to examine its relation to creative literature, 
a field in which it has been, for better for worse, a strongly 
stimulating influence. The “new psychology”, as it is loosely 
called, to-day, plays the part of that latest addition to the, 
body of accessible scientific theories, which is in the modern 
world, to the imaginations of writers, what the leading 
religious or social belief was to those of previous centuries. 
If, as was expected by the philosophers, general ideas have 
succeeded dogma in the intellectual direction of mankind, 
the ideas that really assume power are not those of the 
metaphysician, for very obvious reasons. Even the physics 
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of Einstein finds few imaginative renderings, for reasons 
no less obvious. But the teaching of Freud has awakened 
an immediate and a universal echo. Perhaps the reasons, 
here again, are not far to seek. Leaving out the abundant 
literature which—be it novels, or poetry, or drama—is 
instinct with psycho-analytical curiosities or enthusiasm, my 
purpose is only to try and seek what auxiliary help the new 
lore has brought or can bring to literary criticism. 

The relation between these two terms is natural, and has 
been promptly emphasized. The critic is an analyst in his 
way; a book is originally, and remains before all, an organ- 
ization of psychological elements. There is a very apparent 
analogy between imaginative productions and dreams; an 
analogy which esthetics have long felt. The latest develop- 
ment of modern criticism, its return to an impressionistic 
ideal, which it attempts to deepen through a stimulation of 
artistic consciousness, and on the other hand the whole 
course of recent psychology towards a fuller realization of 
the spontaneous and subconscious activities, are movements 
on converging lines. 

If we survey the applications thus far made of psycho- 
analysis to the criticism of literature, we find that they can 
be divided into two groups of unequal size, according as 
their object is general or particular. In the former and 
smaller group may be mentioned Professor Prescott’s 
The Poetic Mind, and the first part of Mr. Mordell’s The 
Erotic Motive in Literature. As examples of the latter we 
might quote the various literary cases examined in Freud’s 
own works; Mr. Ernest Jones’s famous interpretation of 
Hamlet; the second part of Mr. Mordell’s study, previously 
cited; and Mr. Collins’s The Doctor Looks at Literature. — 


*F, C. Prescott, The Poetic Mind, 1922; A. Mordell, The Erotic Motive 
in Literature, 1919; Ernest Jones, Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis, 1923; 
J. Collins, The Doctor Looks at Literature, 1923. 
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It seems to me ‘that criticism can derive substantial benefit 
from the general methods of psycho-analysis, and that the 
problems of interpretation cannot ignore that new way of 
approach. I believe, on the other hand, that most of the 
attempts made, on dogmatic psycho-analytical lines, to solve 
the individual riddles of literature, and deal with artistic 
personalities, leave us in the mood of dissatisfaction and 
revolt. Such are the conclusions which it will be the modest 
endeavor of a layman to establish. 

They imply some sort of a reaction to the claims of 
psycho-analysis itself; and though the proper valuation of 
those claims belongs only to the professional philosopher, 
it would be futile to pretend that I am not here trespassing 
upon his domain. So I had better give myself away at once. 

In the light of simple common-sense, psycho-analysis 
cannot be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders, or a flat 
refusal to take it seriously. However glaring its exaggera- 
tions and faults, it has come to stay. The modern mind has 
grown aware of an “other side” to our inner life; in some 
form, the subconscious will play its part in the knowledge 
and the ethics of man. One glance over the trend of 
thought since the Renaissance will show us that new and 
still newer layers of our deeper beings have been gradually 
laid bare. Romanticism was the outstanding event in that 
process of self-realization; but that irresistible surge of the 
long repressed emotions has not been the only means of 
their late recognition by an over-intellectualized world; 
even among the intellectualists, and through the rational 
centuries, men of stronger insight had been at work, de- 
ciphering the hidden play of instincts. In England only, 
the first Samuel Butler, whom the second was to echo so 
strangely, then Swift and Mandeville, had dug up unex- 
pected ore from their cynical burrowings; Hazlitt, and the 
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Thackeray of Vanity Fair, followed after them. The ex- 


ploration of the human mind, during the last fifty years, 


has chiefly busied itself with the origins and roots of things. 
The novel had taken that turn, before Freud came and 
recommended it to the novelists. The ‘new psychology” 
is a complement and consecration which the trained search- 
ers have added to the intuitions and discoveries of the men 
of letters. 

In so far as it is a necessary product of our time, and 
brings to a head latent elements or prevailing tendencies, 
psycho-analysis will probably stand its ground. But we 
cannot feel the same confidence as to any of its original 
theories and pet formule. The vigorous, dogmatic twist 
it tries to give to our notion of the subconscious life, meets 
not only with the opposition of many specialists, but with a 
resistance no less stubborn in most men’s intuitive sense of 
reality. Even such of us as allow their fancy to play with 
the universal, all-embracing empire of the “libido” know 
that, to all practical purposes, there is no such thing. The 
dissections of infantile love, and the awful “Cédipus com- 
plex’, leave us utterly unconvinced. Freud’s interpreta- 
tions of dreams are no less unreal than they are clever. 
We feel all along that such constructions can be put, after 
the event, upon almost everything. Indeed, psycho-analysis 
may be a magic key to open the secret chambers of the 
heart; but the only genuine discoveries it has so far made 
are not properly its own; and as we shall see, the key 
possesses no sure, unfailing virtue in itself; it is to be care- 
fully adapted to each lock. In that adaptation—in the 
attentive study of all the special elements of each case— 
the value of the process lies. Now that is exactly what 
we might expect from the old biographical method of 
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approach, completed and enlarged by a sane assimilation of 
the most solid results of common present-day psychology. 


II 


ROFESSOR PRESCOTT?’S study of the poetic mind 
| is a very interesting attempt to turn upon his subject 
the general light derived from the broadest notions and 
central endeavor of psycho-analysis. A theory of poetry 
bold and original, though encouraged and guided by many 
previous attempts, is thus connected, at a vital point, with 
the most acceptable elements in the doctrine of Freud. 

There is much in common between that still mysterious 
activity, the invention of poets, and the spontaneous exer- 
cise of the imagination, either in day-dreaming, or in the 
dreams of night. Our mind is then liberated from the yoke 
of its normally practical and purposive thought; free play 
is granted to the mutual affinities of images; they associate 
of themselves, in groups whose peculiar logic or rather 
habits (contiguity, resemblance, etc.) have been summarily 
traced. There is a resilience, an energy, in that power of 
relatively unlimited development; it is the psychological 
reality of “inspirations”. An indefinite possibility of form- 
ing new associations: such is the expansive force which is at 
the root of the “poetic” feeling. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that in all such frames of 
mind, when the will and the intellect have abdicated, the 
emotions step into their places, and carry on. Whether we 
are awake or sleep, they play a predominant part in guiding 
the free associations of images. Here it is, then, that 
psycho-analysis comes in. The subconscious, most often, 
the repressed, desires of the self, are thus brought into 
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direct contact with poetic invention. They are narnia the 
fountain-head of its capricious course. 

Professor Prescott’s thesis should not be judged apart 
from the many illustrations and confirmations which he is 
able to bring forth. For our present purpose, it will be 
sufficient to sum up one main objection, and the answer. 
Exception may be taken to such a view of poetry, which 
seems to do away altogether with the intellectual element 
of inspiration. A long poem has to be planned out. 
Measure and proportion are to be established between the 
various themes. Some sort of logical sequence must be 
followed out. Ideas, not rarely to a high degree abstract 
and subtle, must be expressed. There is a philosophy at 
the back of all poetry; and even where it is not materially 
apparent, its presence and magnetism are felt. ~ All that is 
true; but construction, thinking, and the labor of careful 
expression, belong to the artistic, not to the properly po- 
etical part of the esthetic task. The poets who have delib- 
erately thought out all their effects, and assigned each its 
relative value, may be very distinguished writers of verse; 
they miss the something which is the supreme grace, and 
indeed the essence of poetry. 

Other chapters of literary criticism can be illuminated 
in the same way, by side-lights from some of the main doc- 
trines of psycho-analysis. However sceptical Freud's 


. studies of particular dreams may leave us, he has done 


useful work in finding names for the tricks which the sub- 
conscious genius of dreams spontaneously develops, under 
the stress of repression and the “censorship”. Professor 
Prescott turns “‘condensation’”’ to clever use as a fit formula 
for one of the principal methods in the creation of fictitious 
characters; “‘displacement” as a general mode, under which 
all the manners of indirect presentment or suggestion are 
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implicated. Symbolic expression is thus brought into touch 
with the natural working of the free imagination; and the 
inherent symbolism of all poetry duly emphasized. 

The least felicitous part of this brilliant study is probably 
that in which the author tries to go beyond the stage of 
general psychological derivation; where he gives diagrams 
of the subconscious activities of the poetic mind, and at- 
tempts to reduce it to a somewhat mechanical precision. 
The working of substitution can hardly be represented with 
mathematical symbols, and assume the figure of an equa- 
tion.! Some little gain in definiteness is thus purchased at 
too dear a price, and a dangerously false impression may be 
created in the reader. No two cases are alike in the history 
of the mind; no two associations identical. The relation of 
‘fa’ to “‘a” is here an abstraction. The pursuit of a binding 
and ever-present connection between terms through such a 
process is vain. The psychological cause is related to the 
effect in such an elastic and peculiar manner that from a 
given effect, a given cause cannot be traced back with 
certainty. 


Ill 


HAT artificial hardening and stiffening of the. ele- 
ments of the mind is probably responsible for the 
repeated failures of the psycho-analysts, when they come to 
deal with individual problems, and insist on interpreting 
particular texts. Here they adopt the dogmatic and de- 
ductive method. Each special case is subordinated to 
ready-made outlines, and the rulings of Freud are given as 
final, with the absolute trust of disciples in a prophet. 
Mr. Mordell’s book, The Erotic Motive in Literature, 


* The Poetic Mind, pp. 249-250. 
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deals first with generalities, and its conclusions are so far 
acceptable enough; but they do not add perceptibly to our 
knowledge. The practical points which psycho-analysis 
makes most triumphantly are those which had often been 
made before. To demonstrate at some length that the 
writer, not least when he prides himself on his objectivity, 
is always present in his work, does not take us beyond the 
familiar landmarks of ordinary criticism. We need hardly 
be reminded that love, in literature as in life, is very gen- 
erally present and active. We knew that the self-expres- 
sions of writers abounded in ‘“‘consolatory mechanisms”; 
had not Geethe, for instance, found out a century and a half 
ago that the outpouring of fictitious emotions into Werther 
was the best way to allay in his own soul the fever of real 
passion? How the characters of villains and traitors are 
created from the gentle personalities of playwrights and 
novelists, and how a spiritual bond of filiation can unite a 
Shakespeare to the most various specimens of human 
nature, was no longer a mystery before Mr. Mordell wrote. 
To trace the almost universal diffusion of morbidness in 
modern literature to the repression of amatory instincts in 
children, is at best only a half truth, and of that the roman- 
ticists had made us fully aware. 

But even through those chapters we are startled by the 
unguarded confession of the most naively rigid determinism. 
Mr. Mordell finds it possible to affirm that the life of Dante 
being given, the Divina Commedia, with all the wealth of 
its unique characteristics, could be expected and was to 
follow as a necessary consequence. The psycho-analytic 
influence in a writer’s self, when found—and such dis- 
coveries, from the nature of the case, are most often con- 
jectural—is turned into an all-sufficient and all-explaining 
cause. The problem of W. Cowper’s more than half 
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diseased mind had received pretty satisfactory solutions 
from a knowledge of his constitution, his temper, and the 
upsetting circumstances of his early career; but with those 
explanations the psycho-analyst disdains to have anything to 
do; the GEdipus-complex is summoned, and at one stroke the 
entangled knot of character and nerves is cut: Cowper was 
passionately fond of his mother and the poem which he 
wrote ‘‘on receiving her portrait’ is the key to his whole 
consciousness. A bolder leap into the unknown is that 
through which the critic takes. us to the inmost core of 
Homer’s hazy, unsubstantial personality. The dream of 
Achilles is the clearest self-revelation. The author of the 
Tliad here lets us into the secret of his own master-emotion, 
a wounded and passionate friendship. . . . 

With its second part, the book more professedly tackles 
individual problems; and the conclusion is forced upon us, 
that whatever we can accept was known to us before; whilst 
whatever is really new we cannot accept. The romantic 
period, as was to be expected, furnishes practically all the 
illustrations: the age of the great moral revolt was that in 
which the deeper instincts rose to the higher regions of the 
soul, and the subconscious in man took the direction of 
many lives. We are quite willing to believe that Keats’s 
love for Fanny Browne did lay one of the most morbid 
strains in the rich tissue of the Odes; but what profit is it 
to learn that the Belle Dame sans Merci is an ‘anxious 
dream’’, with all the orthodox Freudian marks of a disap- 
pointed and inverted “libido”? And how are we to take 
this most irritating pronouncement, that the poet’s wish to 
fly away with his nightingale into the voluptuous annihila- 
tion of death, is nothing but the expression of an erotic 
desire? It is in vain that Mr. Mordell quotes chapter and 
verse from the prophet of psycho-analysis; it leaves us 
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unmoved to hear that according to Freud, all “flying 
dreams” have one and the same origin. 

Worse, if possible, is to come. In the mood of Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind, we are prepared to find the gath- 
ered and complex emotions of a poet’s heart. It is a fact 
that Shelley, through the successive ardors of his most sus- 
ceptible nature, was haunted, from the time of Alastor, by 
a bitter sense of the mutability of love.1 But how could 
we bear with an attempt to show that the noble self-despair 
of the Ode—crossed, as it is, with the invincible surge of 
a final hope—is only the embittered and veiled utterance 
of a claim in favor of “polygamous instincts”? When he 
wishes to scatter, like dead leaves, “his thoughts among 
mankind’, Shelley, we are told, is actuated by a repressed 
longing for the freedom of a wild, roaming love. .. . 
No wonder, next, that the lyric flight of the Ode to a Sky- 
lark, should be instinct, like Keats’s Nightingale, with an 
“unconscious sexual symbolism”. 

Such astounding results should give us pause; and they 
may at least serve this end, to reveal in a condensed form 
the essential fallacy of psycho-analytical methods, when 
turned into an instrument for the dissection of personali- 
ties or texts. The error is one of exclusion and emphasis. 
That all the elements of consciousness are directly or indi- ~ 
rectly interrelated, is a commonplace of psychology. All 
states of mind belong to an organic whole; and there is no 
part of that organism but enters into some sort of relation 
with all the others. Subtle links of resemblance, contiguity, 
or interpenetration can thus be found between thoughts, 
images, emotions, which actual experience has never 
brought together. Distant echoes of a psycho-physiological 


21 have tried to interpret Alastor from a psycho-analytical point of view, 
in a somewhat fuller treatment of the theme of this lecture, Revue de Lit- 
térature Comparée, Juillet-Septembre 1924, pp. 467-471. 
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nature can be heard in the dim regions of the mind, uniting 
in an obscure harmony the muscular and emotional ecstasy 
of flying, imagined in the day-dreams of a poet, and his 
remembrances of the exaltation of love. There is nothing 
more in that organic connection than the fact of all-round 
“interdependence, a fact which the universal reign of the 
so-called ‘“‘sexual symbolism” well bears out. To magnify 
the relation into a significant and a causal one, to lend it a 
privileged value, and expect that it should make clearer 
the working of poetical genius, is confessing to a singular 
misconception of facts. Not only is the wealth of creative 
imagination and spiritual desire thus impoverished; but the 
esthetic appreciation of art is entirely warped. Every mis- 
take made in the interests of science is no doubt justifiable; 
but the literary critic who repeatedly labors under such a 
delusion shows himself gratuitously a prey to an obsession 
usually bred by the atmosphere of mental hospitals. 


IV 


“FNHOSE vagaries, and similar ones—as, for instance, 

_ Mr. Ernest Jones’s audacious interpretation of Ham- 

let in the light of the CEdipus-complex—can indeed be 

traced to an obsession; and this is in itself significant enough 
to justify a few remarks. 

Doubtless sexuality is closely connected in the more primi- 
tive regions of our nature, with all the entangled tendencies 
of man. There is no doubt as well that the higher activities 
of the mind spring from that same soil; and that the roots 
of moral enthusiasm or poetic inspiration are entwined with 
those of human love. There is no limit, either, to the 
possible affinities of psychological states. Passion, a local- 
ized focus in itself, radiates through our whole inner life. 
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An inquiry upon our being which sets itself, as its special 
task, to follow up those more or less distant influences and 
relations, needs no excuse. Psycho-analysis was to have its 
chance; and it is natural that the critic should turn to it, for 
whatever help it can afford. That help has so far proved, 
in most concrete applications, rather disappointing, because 
the zeal of a necessitarian enthusiasm, and an over-simpli- 
fied discipleship, are a dangerous mood in which to investi- 
gate the complex problems of the soul. 

We can easily understand how the scientific devotion to 
truth should have assumed that half-fanatical garb. The 
whole nineteenth century gave itself doggedly to a pursuit 
of the primitive origins of things. Not only have the depths 
of the past been explored with a more keen and hopeful 
vigor; but in the present, the rich growths of. civilization 
have been analyzed into the humbler elements which are 
still part and parcel of them. Democracy, the morals of 
utility, and the philosophy of evolution, are various aspects 
of that levelling process. Psycho-analysis is to the study of 
the normal mind what Darwinism is to biology. 

Below the superior domain of full consciousness does 
stretch the accumulated deposit of the untold development 
of the race. It is natural that in the experiences thus regis- 
tered, the instincts and appetites of animality should reign 
practically unchecked. In calling our attention to the buried 
but still living roots from which the flowers of civilization 
and the life of the spirit have sprung, Freud and his school 
have enlarged our knowledge of ourselves. They have 
given the critic of art and literature a fuller intelligence of 
certain emotional reactions, cast a light on the spontaneous 
play of poetic fancy, and added a sharper edge to our 
appreciation of some effects. But modern man is before 
all what he is, what he wants to be, and is conscious of 
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being. We are unjust to the soul that is always creating 
and moulding itself, unless we reckon its aspirations among 
the most substantial realities. It is not enough, as the 
psycho-analysts do, to talk of “sublimation”. The primi- 
tive instincts which they discover within the highest ardors 
of the soul are not there present in the body, but are like 
shrivelled bloodless ghosts; what is radiant with the fullness 
of life, what is essential, is the ‘‘sublimity” that the progress 
of the mind has evolved, and which constitutes a new order 
of being. 

With this order of being esthetic criticism has to do. 
Eagerly seized upon by over-enthusiastic disciples, the 
formula and phrases of psycho-analysis are dangerous, and 
no less in the interpretation of letters than in that of life. 
Their fault is not that they introduce an awkward com- 
plexity into our notion of the mind; but rather that they 
narrow and simplify it overmuch. What is one element 
among many, most often of negligible value, hardly ever 
predominant, is thus magnified into the all in all of motive, 
theme, and expression. 

Sexuality is an important aspect of the subconscious; and 
the subconscious has its share in all the conscious activities. 
Whatever in art belongs chiefly to inspiration and invention 
cannot be studied apart from the subconscious. ‘The critics 
and historians of literature must be prepared to find and 
gauge the influence of sexuality among the deepest forces 
which direct the artist in the choice of his subjects and his 
expressions. But in order to value properly the part played 
by that influence, it is indispensable that the critic should 
preserve an open mind, a delicate tact of the imagination 
and the heart, and a sense of proportion. Every case must 
be judged for itself; the spells and rules of a dogmatic 
witchcraft must be left severely alone, or used with the 
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II 


THE METHOD OF DISCONTINUITY IN RECENT 
ART AND LITERATURE 


EW and “advanced” art is proverbially difficult. The 
initiated worshipper of the latest cult takes pride in 
tasting austere joys, which baffle the attempts of the Philis- 
tine. Novelty is more easily achieved in form than in 
thought; and as art cannot thrive unless its appeal is re- 
freshed at intervals, we are used to expect that revolutions 
in style will take place now and again. Fashions come and 
go, and reappear, in other things than hats and dresses. 
No wonder, then, that within each mode of artistic expres- 
sions, new generations should set their hearts on an avoid- 
ance of traditional form. 

If we survey the whole field and course of a given civil- 
ization, the differences between the developments of the 
various arts will tend to vanish; and they will fall into fairly 
well defined periods, in each of which some one character- 
istic will assume a prominent value. Again, for some time, 
the culture of the world has grown more and more unified; 
and esthetic fashions at the present day are to a large extent 
international. 

When considering the achievements of the last forty or 
fifty years in Europe and America, one of the features that 
strike our attention most is the parallel emergence, in all 
the arts, of a movement away from a need which, whether 
in the ascendant or not, was always felt and honored: the 


craving for some sort of continuity in form. 
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Among the various periodical changes in the progress of 
art, that which most naturally takes place, because it 
answers a chronic desire of the human mind most easily, is 
the change from the simple to the complex. The forms that 
suited our fathers because they were just irregular enough 
to be pleasant, are apt to grow most flatly stale and over- 
symmetrical to us. Thus regularity of structure is the most 
relative of esthetic values; no other undergoes variation of 
quite the same magnitude. Now it is a fact at the present 
day, and has been for some time, that in its effort to renew 
itself, art has significantly laid stress on that particular 
element in the condition of regularity, which consists of an 
unbroken, continuous tenor of expression; the stress being 
a decidedly negative one. A discontinuous mode of pre- 
sentment has been sought by an increasing. number of 
artists; and the craving for discontinuity has very generally 
moved towards.a climax, which in some arts may have been 
reached, whilst in others it may not have been yet. 

Painting first showed a decided breaking from an ideal 
which seemed an inseparable part of its very aim and pur- 
pose. Well before the end of the nineteenth century im- 
pressionism had won a place for itself in all the leading 
countries; and its influence was soon felt on the technique 
of all painters. Color asserted its full rights at the expense 
of drawing; objects lost the complete, rounded outlines 
which were thought to be part and parcel of their identities; 
and the synthetic tone-impressions were produced by dis- 
connected color stains. How “pointillism’” evolved out of 
impressionism, is matter of common knowledge. Pictures 
got more and more discontinuous, and a line long enough 
to be measured became the unpardonable sin, until the reac- 
tion came, and ‘‘cubism’’ reasserted the virtues of line and 
pattern with a vengeance. But the cubists have failed to 
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carry the art with them; and in so far as one can speak of 
a common standard of painting, it remains at the present 
day largely swayed by the methods of impressionism. 

The turn of music came next. For centuries, each new 
genius had been hailed as a law-breaker, a dull-eared fierce 
barbarian, playing havoc with melody; until his bold de- 
partures from the traditional patterns grew familiar, and 
tradition began to cling to them. Mozart’s discords had 
raised a storm, and so had Beethoven’s; then Wagner came, 
who broke musical expression into units, and recomposed 
those units into the richest symphonic developments. After 
much grumbling, he was at last swallowed; and feeling sure 
that this time the limit had been reached, the man in the 
street settled down comfortably to a quiet enjoyment of the 
fashionable concerts. Little did he expect what was in 
store for him. The last generation has extended the bounds 
of tolerable discords beyond the dreams of thirty years ago; 
and melody, whilst it will unexpectedly revive here and 
there, is mostly, in its older sense, a thing of the past; it has, 
at least, ceased to organize itself at once upon the blank of 
the average listener’s attention, into a pretty symmetrical 
pattern of sounds. The unity in diversity which musical 
beauty requires, shows us now a very marked predominance 
of diversity; and discontinuous schemes, as well as discon- 
tinuous sounds, are almost the rule. 

A similar change may, to a large extent, be traced in 
sculpture, the decisive influence in recent developments 
being probably that of Rodin, as it was Debussy’s in the 
field of music. The tangible shapes of human bodies are 
no longer limited by rounded finished outlines; everything 
is made subservient, not to the sense of touch, but to that 
of sight; and the solid impression of the eyes is suggested, 
not given ready-made, by a complex interworking of harsh, 
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vigorous, incomplete contours. Lines are not done away 
with altogether; but they are decidedly discontinuous, as 
are surfaces. One might possibly follow up the analogy 
through architecture; and note the part played by a sys- 
tematic violation of symmetry, as well as the rarity of 
uninterrupted outlines, both in ambitious monuments, and 
the more humble dwelling-houses. But this art is least 
governed by inner, psychological processes; material 
changes, practical inventions, social happenings, are the 
main forces in its evolution; and that evolution is broken 
into a confusing mass of secondary movements. 

Literature allowed some of the other arts to get the 
start of it at first; but it then more than made up for lost 
time; and it is now second to none in the enthusiasm with 
which it has taken up the new tendency. Dealing with 
letters, we come to a field in which periods are perhaps 
more clearly defined, and more naturally connected with 
the general progress of thought. We thus find it easier to 
trace the advance of the fashion, and to bring it back to 
deep-lying causes in the psychological development of the 
times. It is possible to say that the last well-marked period 
through which European letters have been going, was a new 
romanticism, which gained the ascendency between 1875 
and 1890, and had not yet run its full course when the 
Great War broke out. The fortune of the discontinuous 
mode of writing is inseparable from that wave of romantic 
inspiration. 

The romanticism of 1800-1830 had been a revolt against 
the conventional cut-and-dried classical patterns, in the 
manner as well as the matter. To the orthodox reviewer 
of 1816, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner or Shelley's Alastor 
suffered from a feverish, morbid intensity of mood, which 
not only destroyed the fine balance and lucid aptness with- 
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out which no poetry could be sane, but shattered the smooth 
tenor of elegant expression. Coleridge’s poem seemed 
rough and jerky; Shelley’s, invertebrate and sprawling. In 
those writers, and in their most eminent contemporaries, the 
architecture and continuity of thought and phrasing were 
obviously the worse for what was, to all appearances, the 
unbalanced enthusiasm of literary zealots. And yet, 
strange to say, it was well before the romantic age that a 
writer who was only in some respects a forerunner of it, 
had reached at one stroke what remained for a century the 
climax of discontinuity. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy sought 
for humorous effects in nothing more persistently than in 
broken, disconnected, incomplete statements. 

The Victorian Age in England, and the corresponding 
period in France, tied the knot of a well-knit style with 
a firmer hand. The stress was laid again on artistic finish; 
with the majority of writers, reason, science, objectivity, 
were the watchwords; and a solid frame of ideas, or a body 
of conscious esthetic scruples, made the work of art a con- 
structed thing. An exception in his own time, a prophet 
and pourer of the vials of wrath, Carlyle stood out, with 
his fiery ardor and impatient, irregular speech, cut into 
twisted, disjointed fragments. 

Victorian self-satisfaction had hardly begun to be shaken 
by the doubts, anxieties, curiosities, and dreams of the new 
romanticism, when literature started on the course which 
was to bring it to the extreme discontinuity of recent years. 
Meredith made his heroes think aloud, or thought for them; 
and their thought, like his own, was a series of flashes, with 
which a half-impressionist style made shift to keep up. In 
France, the symbolist school denounced the rhetoric and 
stiff majesty of the Parnasse; Verlaine brought poetry down 
to the poignant, spontaneous, loosely constructed language 
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of a child; Mallarmé loaded it with subtle, mysterious 
symbols, and his syntax was no less original and difficult 
than his wording. Then the ‘“‘décadents” came, and for a 
while obscurity was the rule in an esoteric literature, in 
which the connection between terms and thoughts was a 
matter of mood or fancy, instead of argument and logic. 
At the same time, the mould of the traditional French 
verse, which the romanticists had broadened without break- 
ing it, was decidedly cast aside; and the “vers libre’’ poets 
tried to destroy an element of regularity in measure and 
cadence, which was essential to the perception of continuity 
in verse. 

Meanwhile English letters were following suit, through 
the “yellow nineties”, and after; they had their own impres- 
sionism, symbolism, decadentism. In prose as well as in 
poetry a greater freedom of expression answered to the 
outspokenness of the age. Yet, whilst using that freedom, 
the normal English writer respected the normal structure 
of the English sentence. With all its explosive, brusque 
vigor, Kipling’s style had not only sinews but a backbone. 
It was with a few writers, and in tentative pieces, that ex- 
pression tended to be merged into a series of jottings, the 
only unity of which was in their common power of sug- 
gestion. Indeed the literature of discontinuity was never 
popular; it only touched the fringes of refined, intellectual 
circles. But from the time when D. G. Rossetti wrote his 
last poems, and Meredith his latest novels and lyrics, there | 
had been in English letters a distinct vein of expression, 
in which the complexity or searchingness of thought told on 
the accustomed texture of speech, and often made the regu- 
lar sequence of words subservient to original effects. In 
France, for the last thirty years, this vein has been broader 
than in England, and the more remarkable for its contrast 
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with the usual clarity and symmetry of the French language. 

The last fifteen years have brought the tendency to a 
head. Whilst, on the one hand, the second romantic tide 
is at slack water or has begun to ebb, the principle of dis- 
continuity in words, on the other hand, has been carried 
to unparalleled lengths. France has her classical reaction; 
England shows some symptoms of having hers; Georgian 


poetry has rather swung back to definiteness of mood and > 


verse. Still, many eminent writers in France, some of them 
numbered among the classicists, and many less eminent, are 
more than ever relying on discontinuous presentment. The 
prose of Marcel Proust, amorphous and indefinite, end- 
lessly winds its tortuous way through the intricacies of 
character. Some of the young novelists have adopted a 
style in which words are just impressionist color stains, 
and are dumped down on the page, without the slightest 
regard for syntax, in groups governed only by experience or 
affinity. The language of the Goncourts, of Claudel, or 
Francis Jaunnes, of Paul Fort, to mention widely different 
shades of freedom, was nothing to this. In England and 
America, several of the most original writers are rivalling 
the boldest discontinuity of the musicians or painters. In 
this school, Mr. Ezra Pound, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, hold 
distinguished ranks; but the Mr. Joyce of Ulysses should 
bear the bell. Moreover, it is easy to see that a good deal 
of the most up-to-date dramatic production, in all countries, 
is impelled along the same lines by the combined influences 
of Russian art, and of the moving pictures; and German 
“expressionism”’, in its confused wealth of tendencies, cher- 
ishes a fondness for the spontaneous, uncodrdinated vision 
and language of the mind. 

Those remarkably widespread and intense symptoms 
should be accounted for by something more than the per- 
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sistent spirit of the neo-romantic age. That this spirit was 
responsible for the beginnings and early advance of the 
modern discontinuous craze, can hardly be doubted. No 
less efficiently about the end than at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, romanticism had promoted a rebellion 
of the emotional being; it had denied the discipline of the 
intellect. Its energy was fed by an eruption of the sub- 
conscious; in a direct contact with the realities of the inner 
life lay its strength; upon that, and nothing else, it took 
its stand. No more natural consequence could ensue than 
the romantic eagerness for a concrete, a complete, an un- 
adulterated expression of the self. Immediacy of present- 
ment was an inevitable enemy to construction. The ele- 
mentary, passionate elements of the soul gave birth to 
utterances that would tend to be disconnected and uneven, 
as is the rhythm of emotion itself. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the present time, that with 
those desires, very different motives should combine, so as 
to produce the extreme attempts which the school of dis- 
continuity have recently made. On top of the romantic 
wave, and carried onward by it, the “‘new psychology” has 
burst upon the world; and as it measures the climax of a 
phase of thought, it is probably the vanguard of the coming 
and inevitable reaction. In it the sense of intuitive values 
is turned into an instrument for intellectual, analytical 
knowledge; at the core of the new science lies the objective 
desire for truth. By its very nature, the latter movement 
is thus substantially opposed to the former. In spite of 
largely converging literary effects, this inner discrepancy 
should be emphasized. It sheds additional light on the fact, 
otherwise apparent enough, that whilst being the extreme 
offshoots of the romantic spirit, the recent discontinuous 
writers are the symptoms of a transition. 
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The advance of psychology during the last thirty years 
has resulted in the spread of a totally different notion of 
the inner world. Psycho-analysis, with its insistence on the 
subconscious, repressions, and the ever-present action of 
sexuality, is only a secondary aspect of that advance. What 
chiefly matters is that to the disciples of James and Bergson, 
the system of intellectualized diagrams which used to be 
taken for an exact mapping out of the mind, was no longer 
tenable. From those philosophers the reading public grad- 
ually received a much more concrete impression of the 
strange, shifting, incalculable realities of the consciousness. 
The mechanism of the utilitarians, and the logic of the 
metaphysicians, gave place to a method of subtle, vivid 
perception and intuition. The unity and continuity of 
thought, which had been taken for granted, were thus found 
to be largely an illusion, worked out by the imperious needs 
of the human intellect. Whilst the stuff of consciousness 
was in a way homogeneous, and its elements influenced and 
interpenetrated one another, it could no longer be system- 
atized and constructed easily from the outside: To all prac- 
tical purposes, the new view of the mind was that of an 
extremely complex and discontinuous mass of ever original 
states, which somehow felt itself one, but at the same time 
felt itself whole in each of its numberless fragments, and 
was anything but simple to the eyes of the onlooker. 

That revolutionized view of what remains the central 
subject to most writers, the mind of man, is the deeper 
origin of an increasingly fertile literary motive, psycho- 
logical realism. This grew to be, with some artists, the 
strongest incentive to creation; and we need not seek any- 
where else for the cause of the extreme lengths to which the 
method of discontinuity has been recently carried. 

The truth of the soul, the whole truth, and nothing but 
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the truth: such is the scientific ideal which has again pos- 
sessed many novelists. Whether analytical or intuitive, their 
knowledge of the inner world must be given direct expres- 
sions. Form, with the diagrams, constructions, conventions 
that clung to it and were hardly separable from it, was a 
veil between the creative impulse and the reader’s mind. So 
form, or stereotyped habits of expression, were to be en- 
tirely done away with. Renunciation to it in every mode— 
as order, symmetry, pattern, traditional style, or even 
syntax—became a desirable end in itself. To an esthetic 
conscience pitched in that key, a more direct revelation of 
the artist’s mood does not only result in truer art; it pro- 
duces, or should produce, a heightened pleasure. 

Those motives have entered into some of the discon- 
tinuous effects sought by contemporary musicians and 
painters. But they have been chiefly active in that art 
which deals most fully and minutely, if not perhaps most 
directly, with the human mind as its object: literature. 
They underlie the superficially divergent aims of the 
masters of the new technique. To study this, the most 
appropriate example might be the typical case of Mr. Joyce. 

Whatever judgment one may pass on Ulysses, that work 
deserves attention as an uncompromising attempt to dis- 
pense with the traditional methods of construction. It is 
obvious that the author does not want his book to be merely 
chaotic; and he is clearly at some pains to sink into the 
very substance of his material the elements and the means 
of a more subtle organization. Of his success in that par- 
ticular endeavor, different views may be maintained. But 
there can be only one opinion as to the efficiency of his effort 
to write disconnectedly. We find at least no apparent 
coherence or transition between most of the various parts; 
the text is usually made up of mere jottings, which represent 
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the spontaneous succession of images in the consciousness 
of the heroes; no material distinction is made between the 
silent, inner language of the mind to itself, and its spoken 
words to others; unchecked play is given to the laws of 
contiguity and resemblance, which govern our associations 
of ideas, and no other unity is sought than that of the actual 
course of our day-dreams; stripped to essentials, the 
average sentence bears no relation whatever to the habits 
of literary style and the grammatical rules of the formation 
or sequence of clauses; whilst punctuation, practically re- 
stricted to the most common signs in the body of the book, 
is completely absent from the last forty pages. Indeed, no 
more remarkable example could be quoted of the uses to 
which the new principle has been put by literature. 
Having briefly followed the method of discontinuity 
through the traditional esthetic provinces, we come next 
to the recent popular art which seems to have sprung from 
that very method as its central root. What made the mov- 
ing pictures possible was at first a practical invention, a 
technical progress. But the cinema palaces once opened, 
towards their tremendous success psychological causes 
meant most. They answered to the natural tastes of 
normal men and women, without the training and refine- 
ment of higher culture. They offered the realism of every- 
day life, the documentary picturesqueness of snapshot 
views; and they very soon were brought to offer scenes. of 
easy humor, cheap drama and sentiment. On the other 
hand, whilst they gave a surfeit of images, they reduced 
the mental strain of the spectator to a minimum. The con- 
struction of the whole series or of each episode was of 
the simplest; transitions were unnecessary; and the under- 
stood connections needed to gather the plot were given 
ready-made on the screen. The enjoyment of the show 
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_ required only a mood of passiveness; and to such moderate 
_. demands, the many were eager to respond. It is undeniable 
that no recent social development has more broadly influ- 
enced the common mind; nor more specifically encouraged 
the preference of the natural Adam for a type of fiction 
at least as loosely knit as current experience. The desire 
- for a certain kind of objective truth, and the dislike for 
a certain constructive intellectual exertion, were satisfied 
at the same time. It cannot thus be doubted that the uni- 
versal favor of the picture palaces has contributed some of 
its elements to the atmosphere in which the principle of 
literary discontinuity has been able to thrive; just as the 
optics of the cinema have been responsible for some of the 
most recent developments in dramatic technique. 

Before we try to pass judgment on the claims of discon- 
tinuity in themselves, and in their results, it may not be 
amiss to point out that this principle is not in any way self- 
sufficient and final. It is a method, a means to an end; and 
that end is so entirely distinct, that it can be formulated 
in just the contrary terms. The object of the method is 
directly to create truth, indirectly pleasure; and that truth 
is a lesson in the continuity of things. The elaborate oppo- 
sitions and differences created by the intellect, are ignored, 
evaded, weakened; the broken, interrupted mass of images, 
sensations, and elementary units of thought, merges into 
one tenor and one homogeneous sequence. Indiscrimination 
is the outcome of extreme and haphazard discrimination. 
The universe of Mr. Joyce is a pantheistic vision in which 
nature and the soul are one and equally indefinite. The 
spell of discontinuous art, in music, painting, the drama, 
and writings of all kinds, works upon us like a hallucina- 
tion; the intelligence, always exacting and difhdent, is set 
at rest; our senses and imaginations are drowned in the 
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soft-whirling, rippling current of things. A trance seizes 
our minds and our wills. The audiences in picture palaces 
know that hypnotic effect well, and are very probably fond 
of it. ) 

What, then, are the merits and can be the future of 
discontinuity? As put to practice in recent attempts, it 
has probably reached the limit that, with the utmost stretch 
of elasticity, a sane taste could be brought to accept. Even 
so, it has served a purpose, and been a very useful esthetic 
experiment. Taken as a whole, it has justified itself in its 
artistic consequences. It was, to begin with, an inevitable 
reaction; the constructive faculties had been indulged to an 
excess; philosophy, science, and art, were equally the better 
for a change which broke through the crust of schemes and 
concepts, to the living realities below. The discontinuous 
method is certainly truer to fact than was the naively con- 
tinuous tradition of the past. The perception of this truth 
can be agreeable; and in so far as the reduction of com- 
plexity to unity is a pleasure, the new art is not only more 
complex and more fresh, but more efficient. 

It must be confessed, however, that art cannot live with- 
out some sort of perceptible organization; and that all is 
not well when an organic unity is to be established by the 
reader, listener or spectator, at the cost of a very strenuous 
effort. Pleasurable feelings are apt to vanish under the 
strain; and some temperaments may bear it longer than 
others, but a time comes for all when the most heroic 
stubbornness must confess itself beaten. At that stage, we 
say that the work lacks order, architecture, balance, to the 
extent of losing the elusive virtue of beauty. Now, the 
latest expressions of the discontinuous principle, in all fields, 
have come dangerously close to that limit, or passed it. A 
reaction has begun in painting; it may not be far in music; 
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whilst in literature, some symptoms are already betraying 
its approach. It is not perhaps unfair to Mr. Joyce to say 
that the hard-won and still disputed success of Ulysses will 
not so much open the way to new works of the same kind, 
as bring together the gathering forces of a revolt against 
the extremities of formlessness in art. 

According to precedents, the present years of transition 


should lead us to a new age of rationality, equilibrium, and 


order—a classical age. A movement in that direction has 
grown to be the predominant influence in French letters; 
it is not improbable that on different lines, the literatures of 
other countries should show a parallel change. Though 
the cubists have not won the day, they are leaving a mark 
on painters; and in the conflict of pictorial tendencies, a 
synthesis is maturing which will no doubt reéstablish to 
some extent the rights of form. Music is feeling her way 
to some extremely broad elastic law, which should reconcile 
the absolute freedom of the artist with a modicum of har- 
mony. The same is likely to be the characteristic feature of 
the synthetic period which after-war literature is to all 
appearances entering. Still, the constructive inspiration 
and style that reassert themselves will leave a wider margin 
for the discontinuous effects, which have finally found a 
place among the legitimate resources of art. 


Ii 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEAR FUTURE 
IN ENGLISH LETTERS 


| Bene go is a dangerous trade; and the reservations 

implied in the title of this lecture do not mend matters 
much. Still, stronger even than the spirit of scientific cau- 
tion is our curiosity about the future; and there are cases 
when it may be wiser to indulge the wish than to repress 
it, provided we do not take ourselves, or our subject, too 
seriously. Indeed, an attempt like the present can only be 
excused on the score of its being a search, not for what will 
be, but for what is and has been; of its trying not to throw 
out oracular guesses, but to study from a new angle the 
ever present problem of artistic development. 

That literature does not develop entirely at random, is 
here an indispensable assumption. It would be vain to 
follow up the lines of yesterday and to-day into those of a 
probable to-morrow, unless the latter were connected with 
the former by some relation of a more or less permanent 
nature. A degree of periodicity, a constant law in varia- 
tion, must exist. Now such a law can be inferred from 
the course of the past; and a brief sketch of it should be 
given at once. 

The web of literary history is woven of two mingling 
strains. One, the more essential, represents the contribu- 
tion of the mind; the other, that of external and material 
circumstances. The former is a psychological tendency to 


the recurrence of two main moods, a period of predominant 
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intellectuality being followed by a phase prevailingly imagi- 
native and emotional, this in its turn calling for an era of 
intelligence, and so on. When that relatively regular order 
has been perceived in the history of a given literature— 
that of England for instance—we realize that the terms 
“classical” and “romantic” have, in common use, been de- 
tached from their originally narrow sense, and are the only 
words which we can employ to denote those two alternating 


_ literary tempers and ages. We grow aware, at the same 


time, that their succession allows of a wide margin of nov- 
elty and freshness, as the deeper memory of nations never 
forgets what they have actually lived through, and each new 
phase contains in itself the accumulated capital of previous 
experiences. In that way no moment of the present can 
be absolutely similar to any moment of the past, not even 
to those which it most closely resembles. 

The other strain that enters into the shaping of literary 
history is the social evolution of the human group, whose 
collective mind finds expression in an original body of 
writings. The more important events and influences of an 
age, whether political or economic, have a direct bearing 
on the rhythm of psychological moods; according as they 
fall in with that rhythm, or rather run across it, they may 
give it a greater impetus, or check its course for a while; 
moreover, they always build the frame and historical figure 
of a period, thus offering to intellectual and artistic develop- 
ment the canvas on which it must paint itself. 

In the light of that scheme, and leaving out the case of 
a sudden, totally unexpected disruption, such as a new 
world war, the possibilities of the near future in English 
letters can be to some extent conjectured from these known 
data of the present: first, the character of the last well- 
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marked literary phase; then, the predominant influences in 
contemporary history. 

It seems pretty safe to say that the last period which 
we can mark out and organize in the course of English, 
perhaps of European letters, was decidedly romantic. It 
began from 1875 to 1880, was in full swing between 1890 
and 1910; slack water, or even the ebbing of the tide, was 
perceptible before 1914. There can be no doubt, again, 
that the Great War is the outstanding event whose shadow 
will stretch forward for some time yet. It is reasonable 
to expect that its influence will be felt decisively in the 
coming years, though that effect has not proved so imme- 
diate or simple as had been confidently announced. A new 
spiritual era has not dawned with the armistice. The earth- 
quake did at first confuse all issues; it retarded the evolu- 
tion of art, before it could quicken it. 

The disappointment of the dark time which followed too 
sanguine hopes is upon us still. We dimly feel that a transi- 
tion has begun; but whither it is taking us no one can say. 
Pessimism, in its turn, may be an ill-advised emotional 
reaction. ‘That some precious seed has been sown into 
the harrowed soil of the modern world remains highly prob- 
able; but its growth might be slower than we had thought. 
In the domain of literature, the new inspiration will come 
with its full force not to the men who fought, but to their 
children. It is not war that is a second birth, but the recoil 
from it. 

The inferences to be drawn from the recent course of 
events must thus be very guarded. But the facts of literary 
evolution during the last definite period, and at the present 
time, are a more solid ground to build upon. It is neces- 
sary that we should survey those facts before we can pro- 
ceed any further. 
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The twentieth century in England has cut itself loose 
from the nineteenth. But in their revolt against the shib- 
boleths of their fathers, the new generation did not take 
the time to be fair, and never troubled to draw nice dis- 
tinctions. The decline of the Victorian spirit began before 
the long reign was over; and the break-up of that imperious 
tradition was not the work of a single day. The thirty-five 
years from 1875 to 1910 have their unity in the more or 
less open defiance of the intellectual and social discipline 
which the preceding age had so triumphantly enforced. 
The stir of a renascent romanticism was then in the air. 
A more acute criticism shook the positive, simple faith in 
science which had given its religion to the mid-century. 
Philosophy labored with an idealist revival; the pendulum 
swung back from rationalism to pragmatism; a mystic note 
was heard again; Samuel Butler denounced the Darwinists 
and restated evolution in creative terms; George Meredith 
exalted the intelligence, but embodied its deepest teaching in 
the soul-felt lessons of Mother Earth. Meanwhile a deca- 
dent century was holding up orthodoxy to scorn; Swinburne 
and the symbolists in poetry, the naturalists and the esthetes 
in art and morals, were rediscovering the romantic ardor, 
or following the freedom of the artist even to the self- 
imposed slavery of a passionate obedience. The quieter 
realism of a respectable age was being discarded in favor 
of the thrills of adventure and romance; the novel of 
imagination was born again. In the Celtic revival, the 
glow of yearning and the glamor of dreams were fed by 
the rekindled flame of national enthusiasm. Another re- 
volt was that of the heart against the wrongs of the social 
order; from William Morris to Galsworthy, literature was 
instinct with the generous feeling of a bolder fraternity. 

On the eve of the war, it looked as if the moral destruc- 
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tion had gone, in certain fields, far enough, or too far for 
the silent genius which, in the dim regions of the subcon- 
scious, keeps watch over the destinies of races. Some signs 
seemed to show that the tide was turning, or setting again 
in the direction of a constructive ideal. Much of the pre- 
vailing romanticism still, but different tendencies as well, a 
desire to organize the emotions, the wills, and the doings 
of men around common beliefs of the character or of the 
mind, were to be found in the doctrines of action—the 
imperialism, the traditionalism, the socialism, of which 
Kipling, Chesterton, Wells, and Shaw were the prophets. 
Indeed, the psychological features of the period were any- 
thing but simple. As compared with any other age, the 
early twentieth century showed the greater complexity 
which its longer and more various heredity made only too 
natural. The subtle interplay of reason and instinct, of 
intelligence and intuition, in Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy, 
no less than in Meredith and Butler, points to an intimate 
interpenetration of impulses, which qualifies the predomi- 
nance of the leading motives, without destroying it. 

If the preceding analysis has not been entirely mistaken, 
we should be able to expect, in the normal course of things, 
that the present transition should lead to one more con- 
structive period, with a marked ascendancy of the intel- 
lectual or classical tendencies. The kindred values of order, 
balance, adjustment, finish, and rationality, would naturally 
be sought by the coming age, even though its very substance 
was permeated by the centrifugal desires and the inordi- 
nate longings of yesterday. No sooner has this possibility 
sketched itself out, than we become aware of what is at 
least a remarkable coincidence, though doubtless too perfect 
to turn out quite genuine in the end: the main legacy of 
the war so far has obviously been to create an immense 
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desire for the readjustment of the world; and after the 
great havoc, the slogan of the last years has been the 
blessed word, reconstruction. Thus, at first sight, it would 
seem that in the literary phase which is probably beginning, 
the spontaneous rhythm of the mind, and the major his- 
torical influences, might not be at cross purposes, but con- 
firm and strengthen each other. 

No less striking is the analogy, that presses itself at 
once upon us, of the latest movement in French letters. A 
“classical” reaction had begun in France before the War; it 
has grown to be recognized as the leading feature of the 
present. Though it is far from drawing to itself all the 
talents, and its political or social importance may be often 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that the most strenuous and 
systematic attempt to rally the widely divergent aspirations 
of the young writers round a common principle, has been 
made by the young “‘classicists”. ‘Their aims are obviously 
coherent, in so far as they stand at the same time for ra- 
tional thinking, authority in government, and a constructive 
perfection of form in art. Now, the history of literature 
during the last hundred and twenty-five years shows us that 
new movements usually began in France and spread thence 
to England, especially when they were of an intellectualist 
nature, the most notable exception being the great romantic 
wave of the early nineteenth century, which crossed the 
Channel southward. We might then expect that the French 
classicists of the present day should be, in the flesh as 
well as the spirit, the harbingers of the literary school 
whose advent in England the logic of precedent leads us 
to foresee. 

It is now time we should leave conjectures for realities, 
turn to Britain, and ask ourselves whether any visible symp- 
toms there give support to our anticipations. 
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We can see at a glance that the present course of English 
letters offers us nothing at all comparable with the clear-cut 
doctrine and the partisan ardor of the French classicists. 
This in itself is no wonder: literary programs do not thrive 
on British soil; descriptions of aims in advance of realiza- 
tion are very infrequent, and schools are organized after the 
event by the judgment of the critics. A second glance 
shows us the greatest confusion of issues. Things are 
pretty much as they were before the war, with scattered 
tendencies, variously opposed temperaments, and few defi- 
nite formulas. This, again, holds no surprise for us. The 
larger part of the literary output, in quantity, is always 
conservative, and shows no departure from the accepted 
types of yesterday. The vital movements—the seeds of the 
future—may remain for some time quite unnoticed. It is 
natural, on the other hand, that the present moment should 
be remarkable for nothing more than for the divergence 
of its aims; never was the treasure of artistic tradition such 
a burden; never was the memory of the race so rich with 
dimly remembered images and rhythms, arrayed in all the 
successive fashions of the past. The increasing strain laid 
on the subconscious energies of the mind by the accumulated 
store of experience makes itself felt in the ever shorter 
duration of well-marked periods. A time has come when to 
all appearances the perception of a long series of esthetic 
endeavors and successes is the dominant element of culture; 
that intimate knowledge, born in every sensibility that opens 
to art, gives each new voice the mellowness of innumerable 
half-forgotten echoes, but makes the absolute convincing 
originality of accents never heard before, an almost im- 
possible gift. The question rises of itself, whether that 
eclectic old age in which the life of a national literature 
can be indefinitely and brilliantly prolonged, but does not 
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allow of any decisive renewal, might not be beginning for 
some peoples of the old world, and ag el for France 
and England. 

Taking stock of the whole field of English letters, we 
meet with a fair number of disconnected signs, substantial 
enough when brought together, and which might point to 
some progress towards a new period of the {‘classical’’ type. 
The typical men of this period, contrary to what is the case 
in France, would not claim a conscious kinship with the 
tradition of the classic centuries: whilst the nationalism of 
young French writers will turn to the age of Louis XIV 
for its esthetic ideal, it is not to the reign of Queen Anne 
and to Pope that the patriotic pride of English writers will 
turn. The word “classical” in England has no other spell 
than that with which it may have been invested by the ritual 
atmosphere of the schools and universities. But the name 
hardly matters. In its characteristics, the new phase would 
possess the psychological substance of classicism, shot, as 
is now the rule, with the attributes of the preceding, and of 
all phases. | 

Among the poets of recent years, a group apart might 
be formed of fastidious, scholarly writers, whose inspira- 
tion, in subject, manner, and language, harks back to the 
models of antiquity, or the modern schools founded upon 
them. Lascelles Abercrombie, Sturge Moore, and J. Elroy 
Flecker, who died so young, do not properly belong to their 
own time, but to the continuity of an unbroken tradition. 
Again, the poetry of to-day is still, in its major aspects, 
fraught with a romantic spirit of freedom, unconstrained 
motion, and intuitive appeal; but close by daring attempts 
to break away definitively from the more or less regular 
pattern of measured verse, cadences are often heard which 
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testify to a refreshed and wiser preference of the ear for 
some sort of regular scheme in the music of the line. 

Criticism is in the present age more truly than it ever was © 
before, a creative force, narrowly associated with the most 
spontaneous impulses of a highly conscious time. It is a 
remarkable fact that whilst the critics who have just passed 
away, Raleigh, Clutton-Brock, relied mainly on the delicacy 
of their sensitive insight, the most brilliant of the younger 
men should use his penetration as a means to a much more 
deliberate analysis. The method of Lytton Strachey, no 
less than his style, bear the marks of French influence; his 
works are intellectual to a degree rarely met with in 
England. 

Most of the critics of to-day dabble with psycho-analysis; 
and many are the novelists, playwrights, or poets who bor- 
row from it the whole or part of their inspiration. That 
current of ideas, complex as it is, harmonizes readily enough 
with the symptoms of a coming age of rationalism and lu- 
cidity. ‘The psycho-analyst lives on a stimulated subcon- 
sciousness, and thus takes his cue from the last romantic 
revival. But his attitude is essentially unromantic. He is 
out for self-knowledge, to the bitter end. His passion 
is the scientific desire of the mind. His manner may be 
what he likes: there is at the back of it the cold clear 
temper of the anatomist busy with a dissection. The very 
aim and the process of the “new psychology”’ could not be 
reconciled with a predominance of imaginative emotion; 
they belong, as of right, to the domain of the intellect. 
In so far as art is impregnated with them, it obeys the 
magnetism of a new, or rather an old and a rejuvenated 
ideal. 

The same, or nearly, might be said of the extreme lengths 
to which some prose writers and poets, in various fields of 
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literature, are pushing the method of discontinuous pre- 
sentment. As the hunger for truth was the guiding impulse 
of the psycho-analyst, these authors are swayed by the 
spirit of unflinching objectivity. Their principle works out 
to a system of absolute jottings, free from every shred of 
composition or sequence. They are thus in a direct line 
the heirs of the preceding age, when the disciplined kinds 
and patterns of the Victorian era were broken up by the 
rebellion of the intuitive forces; they only go one stage 
further on the road already marked out by the impres- 
sionist lyric or painting, free verse, the formless novel, etc. 
But it is easy to see that by reaching, and passing, the limits 
compatible with the average reader’s assimilation of artistic 
aims, they are opening the way for a reaction in favor of 
coherence and logic. What is more germane to our purpose 
is that they do bear in themselves the seeds of the rational 
age which is probably coming. Their mood is attuned to 
it in advance. Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, the short stories of 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf, are highly intellectual exercises. 
Their analytical ingenuity, and their bold endeavor to cap- 
ture the elementary stuff of the inner life, are extremely 
interesting; but the range of their art is obviously limited 
by the lack of all emotional appeal. Here again, we might 
say that the psychological substance of classicism is present, 
in the utter absence of classical construction. In the de- 
velopment of literature, such a paradox would naturally 
play the part of a transition. 

More significant than those symptoms of actual move- 
ments, is the cast of thought that is spreading universally, 
and bids fair to lend the next period its moral tone. For 
better for worse, the frame of mind into which the con- 
flicting moods of the present seem to merge is one of 
decided, though somewhat embittered or despondent ration- 
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ality. The ashy fruit of disillusionment, and the more sus- 
taining harvest of human experience, are thus at one in 
nourishing a firm and patient resolve—the will to look 
things in the face, and square the hopes of the race with the 
iron laws of fate. The promise of a better world to come 
has not vanished, though it has receded into the distance. 
Now the worst of the after-war depression is over, the 
normal composure of the English mind seems to be in a 
process of recovery; the key-note of the near future rings 
out audibly: it is positive and experimental. The prevailing 
desire is for sanity. Those would be the features of an age 
of concentration and clear purpose, obviously fitted by its 
inner nature for the advent of one more “classical” period, 
in the broader sense which we submit that word should 
definitely assume. 

Such are the omens of to-morrow, as we can read them. 
Those probabilities and possibilities are very far from 
making up a solid inference. Still, there may be enough in 
the thesis to render it worth arguing. However composite 
the next phase must and will be, it will, rather than not, 
bear that general stamp. 

One might conceive, in the abstract, that the next phase 
should bear no recognizable stamp, because the capitali- 
zation of esthetic moods threatens to destroy, in the long 
run, the law of psychological recurrence. The power of 
taking a fresh start has been perceptibly weakening; we 
have no perfect assurance that it is not on the eve of giving 
way. Should the era of stagnation draw near, classicism 
and romanticism would finally, in so far as England was 
concerned, be reconciled through eclecticism. 

We are thus led to ask ourselves whether the moral and 
social conditions of the present encourage the hope that a 
fresh impulse might set loose new creative energy. and 
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make it possible for the older nations of Europe to start 
again through the cycle of changes which they have almost 
covered to its final stage. Such a problem, wide as it is, 
could at least be fittingly taken up, as a conclusion to what 
remains an ambitious argument. 

There is no reason to believe that the genius of English 
literature has run its full course, and that its maturity, the 
marks even of a vigorous old age, must deprive it of the 
resilience which it showed in a glorious past. The history 
of every country bears witness to the elasticity of the spirit, 
the happy perverseness of life; again and again, the fore- 
told decay has turned out to be a new birth; the lie has 
been given to the laments of the prophets. 

The Old World did expect to renew its youth in the 
ordeal of the war. That hope is much less sanguine now. 
But the nations of the West keep yearning for a fresh 
stimulus; and as they grope for it in earnest, they may find 
it. Many are the ways that could lead to the longed-for 
rejuvenescence. A return to nature has been the chronic 
desire of a sophisticated civilization. While Ruskin, and 
Morris, and Carpenter, seem to have failed, the essence 
of their teaching is slowly permeating an age better aware 
of the relation between physical and spiritual health. As 
England was the cradle of modern industry, hers is the race 
which has most clearly experienced its baneful effects. A 
future of garden-cities and open-air living would mean more’ 
than a purified blood: a cleansed soul. Then, the advent 
of labor to political authority may betoken the gradual 
development of a new social order; the rule of a more fully 
realized democracy would be more happy if it were more 
wise; in a nation of free guilds, culture, whatever its quality, 
would not be adulterated with the aristocratic legacy of the 
past; artistic impulses would rise more spontaneously from 
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the native gifts of the people. Lastly, the dawn of an inter- 
national organization throws a fresh, though perhaps a 
doubtful light, on the fate of the traditional literatures, 
with their exclusively national outlook. Can the cosmopol- 
itan spirit that is bound to spread, infuse vitality into the 
intellectual life of human groups, whose strongest bond 
of union has been a feeling of separate kinship, as against 
the rest of the world? If the problem is susceptible of a 
positive solution, English literature will probably be one 
of those which thrive, instead of declining, on a more in- 
timate and constant intercourse with the various families 
of man; it has already shown its assimilative energy; and 
the zeal with which Britain is taking up the cause of the 
League of Nations would point to some shifting of her 
ambition, from the field of imperialism on to that of moral 
influence among equals. 

Those are the happy possibilities. Needless to say, 
others are to be considered, such as a new European war, 
or the opening of an era of social strife. There is some- 
thing in the aspect of the world at present, as to the former 
risk, and as to the latter, in the character of the English 
people, which encourages us to take our stand on the side 
of optimism. 

If there is an element of periodicity in the constant shift- 
ing of literary values, the coming decades of the twentieth 
century in England might see a rather strong body of 
achievements and efforts, aiming at an intellectual mastery 
of the mind over art and over form. This would not 
quench the ardor which must burn, whatever happens, in 
the imaginations of the sons, whether obedient or rebellious, 
of romanticism. But the shifting of the stress would be 
none the less perceptible. 


LOUIS CAZAMIAN. 
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